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ON THE 


SEIZURE of PAPERS. 


M AY 19, 1763. 
| Mr Lon ps, | 
1 MONGST the * of e 


writings produced by a late affair, 

the SztzuRE or Parks has not, 

ſo far as I have obſerved, been taken into 
conſideration by any of the correſpondents 
of the public. Not one however of the 


N which have been agitated, is of 
| - greater” 


1 

greater importance, or more general con- 
cern, as a QUESTION OF. LIBER Tv, in- 
tereſting in the higheſt degree to Every 
SUBJECT in the kingdom. Many other 
letters have ſubmitted to the publick very 
important reflections on the privilege of 
Parliament and commitments. I ſhall now 


take the liberty of offering my thoughts ” 


upon that great article of sEIZ ING PAPERs, 
which, I own, ſtrikes me in a very ſtrong 
light. 


Bail will deliver every man from impriſon- 


ment before conviction, for any offence, 
Bot capital. An illegal commitment may be 
corrected by the ſummary interpoſition of the 
king's courts; and even perſonal reſtraint, 
at the worſt, can only to any great degree 
affect the ſingle perſon who ſuffers it. 1 
have not yet heard of a Habeas Corpus to 


redeem papers from captivity. ' Commiſſions | 


'of giol delivery do not extend to them, 
nor can they petition for trial, in order 


40 force hong aac; & 18 not He only 
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whoſe papers are ſeized who is diſtreſſed 
by it, bat every perſon in the leaſt con- 
nected with him, may by the moſt acci- 
dental circumſtances imaginable'be involved 
in the conſequences. Theſe go to the friend 
and the friend's friend, and, in ſhort, it 
is impoſſible to ſay what may be the extent 
of their influence. | „ 


1 Dbbhr not but these is us legal 
method of recovering papers, as well as any 
other goods, which are unlawfully : detained 
from the right owner; but I am ſure the 
remedy muſt, from the nature of the thing, 
be very ineffectual, if it was leſs tedious and 
troubleſome, than I dare fay it is, as well as 
all other proceedings at law. The miſchief 
and damages occaſioned by the ſeizure of 
papers muſt in every caſe be very great, 
in many infinite, and irreparable; ſuch as 
no conſideration, no reſtitution can compen- 
fate, no fatisfaCtion indemnify. —. 

ParRS relate to the acta of er 
and property ; ; the advantages, title, and ſe- 

curity 


- 
. 4 
* 
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eutity of which depend upon them ; but 
that is not all. Every man, who has papers, 
has his ſecret and confidential correſpon- 
dences ; his private ſtudies, reſearches, and 
purſuits, whether of profit, entertainment, 


or improvement. His papers contain all 


theſe. The merchant has his ſecrets of 


trade; the philoſopher his diſcoveries mn | 
ſcience, Every accurate man has the 


impenetrable ſecret of his circumſtances; | 
the ſtate of his affairs. Many have their 
Wits, ſettlements, and diſpoſitions of their 
eſtates, ſealed up in filence, not to be broke, 
but with their own heart-ſtrings. Theſe 
are to be found among their papers. A 
man's riches may be there in things known 
to none but himſelf; and his poverty may 
from thence only. appear, the unſeaſonable 
diſcovery of which may involve him 
in irreparable ruin. Papers are the de- 
poſitories of our fortune ; the truſtees of 
our credit, character, and reputation ; the 
ſecretaries of our pleaſures. They are our 
cloſeſt confidents ; the moſt intimate com- 


panions of our boſom ; and, next to the 


receſſes 


q 9 1 
rvceflevef our own breaſts, they are the moſt 
Hidden: repoſitory we can have. Our ho- 
nour and fame, our eſtates, our amuſements, 
our enjoyments, our friendſhips, are, and 
even our vices may be, there : things that 
men truſt none with, but themſelves ; things 
upon which the peace and quiet of families, 
the love and union of relations, the preſer- 
vation and value of friends, depend. Secrets 
that may coſt a man his life; ſecrets 
(of which there are many) that tho” they 
can neither affect life nor liberty, yet ſome 
men would rather die than have diſcovered; 
the revealing of which may render life in- 
ſupportable, may diſſolve every tie of na- 
ture, looſen every bond of ſociety, and put 

an utter end to the comfort Af "I 


Ir is for theſe 8 chat will men 
not only keep their papers with the greateſt 
care, but at convenient ſeaſons purge their 
repoſitories, and deſtroy thoſe chat ought not 
to be preſerved, after the immediate pur- 
poſes of them are anſwered. They have a- 

2 all, a ſpecial care into > whoſe hands their 
co by Gy | | ſecret. 
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feeret papers ſhall come, after they are dead 2 


a precaution that every man owes not only to 
himſelf, but to his family and friends, per 


haps to his country. 


Bur what need is there to PROT upon 


ſuch a topick ? Every man's own mind 


— 2 


will repreſent the thing to him in a ſtronger 
light, than any language can convey. Let 
any perſon, the moſt” private and the leaft 
employed, or concerned, in buſineſs, ſtudy, 

or correſpondence, W only a moment, 
and conſider if he would chooſe to have 


his cloſet ranſacked, his moſt private re- 


poſitories rifled, his papers carried he 
knows not where, and expoſed to he 


knows not whom. Let him likewiſe re- 


0 his friend, as if it had befallen himſelf: 


flect, that in this matter every man is de- 

ndent upon another, in a fin gular, but 
unavoidable manner, to an unſpeakable, 
but inextricable degree; and that every 
perſon may in a great meaſure, or to 


an equal effect, ſuffer the fame incon- 


veniencies from the misfortunes happening 


89 


14 
16 that in proportion to the extent of 4 
man's connections, and correſpondence, is 
he expoſed to this hardſhip, and to all the 
miſchievous conſequences of it. 


| Taz moſt faperficial thou abt! upon theſe 
things will ſuperſede the uſe of anyargument 
to convince mankind of the important miſ- 
_ chiefs attendant on a SEIZURE oP PAPERS, 
or to ſatisfy them, that perſonal liberty itſelf 
is not an object of greater concern than the 


7 ſecurity of repoſitories is to moſt men. 


Is it not then abundantly provided for 
It is to be hoped, that it is by the law of the 
land; but it would ſeem the preſent prac- 
tice X the ſecretaries of ſtate's office pays 
no regard at all to it; if what has been 
publiſhed to all the world be true. It 
has not been contradicted ; on the contrary, 
it is acknowledged. | 


Thie parſlament, to make aten cor- 
reſpondence ſacred, has enacted that a 
ſingle letter ſhall not under the higheſt 

penalties be opened at the Poſt- office, with- 
| RE: out 


| 


A — 


1221 
out an expreſs warrant in writing from a ſe- 
cretary of ſtate, in whom that particular 
power is lodged, as one of the firſt miniſters 
of government. What ſhall we fay then, 
when we hear that a perſon (it is of very 
little conſeqdence who, but it does not leſ- 
ſen the i importance © of the conſideration, that 
he is a MtmBex or Partramtnt) 1 has 
had A. is PAPERS SEIZED, without in- 4 
formation upon Oà r, by viftut of a veR- 
BAL ORDER of a Keretary of ſtate; whoſe 
powers as a magiſtrate (in which character 
only he acts in this inſtance) are no higher, 
it ſeems, than thoſe of a 1 juſtice of peace ; : 
an ORT DER which the ſecretary of ſtate com- 
manded 7 to be carried | into execution at 
Mibvienr, though the meſſenger had 
either too mpch. bunianity « or too little con- 
fidence in his authority, to "obey that part 
of the order; or perhaps had : a greater value 
for his life, than to expoſe it in ſo mad an 
. exploit, as 2 midnight entry into a man's 
5 ſo much as he e of a 
gt —_—_— the ouner. 85 
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Tur Parks have been carried to the 
ſecretary of ſtate's office; and there (as 
your own letters intimate) they have been 
thoroughly examined.* The news pa- 
pers have already publiſhed ſome of the 
privacies contained in them. Is this Law? 
Is it LI EER Ty? Is it GovERNMENT? Or 
is it TYRANNY and OPpPRESsION:? If it ig 
Law, where is LizyzrTyY? If it's Not 
Law, where is the Vorce of LIEERTT FD 


Bur can there be such Law, in 
this FREE CounTRyY? One cannot ſurely 
read it in the ConsTITUTION zi and if 
it is in the ſtatute book, or in the record 
of any court in the kingdom, i it ought 
not to remain a moment longer capable 
of being quoted to diſgrace the BEST | 
form of GOVERNMENT, and diſquiet the 
FREEST PEOPLE, No Engliſhman till 
he ſees it read or is informed of it, can 
believe that there is ſuch a law in this Land 
or LIBERTY. SLAVERY itſelf could 
hardly endure it, It muſt be the nRAvi- 

ts E 8ST 


E we ] 
rs r BonDAGE, even 1 where there is no 
FREEDOM. 


were any ſuch, is paſt the power of words. 
To exaggerate the enormity of ſuch pro- 
ceedings, would be to inſult the loweſt 


underſtanding in this country, where the 


Genius or LIBERTY reigns. Such acts 
are little ſhort of SacRILEOE. 


Wr arc however told by one Perſon in 
your office that every ſtep was taken by the 
attorney and ſolicitor generals advice. THAT 


cannot be; for the moſt ignorant conſtable 
in Weſtminſter could have inſtructed your 
lordſhips thata VERBAL ORDER was a war- 
rant for NoTHING; and it is inconceiveable 


how you yourſelves could have thought 


otherwiſe. Another championof power, who 


calls himſelf a moderate aubig, vindicates the 
whole proceeding by ſaying with a perſpe- 
cuity peculiar to his own ſtile, © The length 


of 


To explain the miſchievous nature and 
oppreſſive tendency of ſuch a law, if there 


EL. 
5 


2 


„ 
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* of time and ſeveral precedents may not 
ac conſtitute an act ſtrictly legal, which may 
4e not be literally ſo (abeſe are his own 
te unintelligible words) yet it will acquit 
* thoſe who act conformable to precedents 
£ before uncontroverted, and believed 
te to be legal, from any deſign of acting 

cc Wegally, in the n of 2 honeſt 
e man.” 


How there can be a precedent, unleſs | 


in unauthentick memory, for a verbal or- 
der, is not ſo eaſy to be underſtood. This 
inſtance will make none; for no body 
doubts of the illegality of it. The prece- 
dents of the ſecretary of ſtate's office how- 
ever, if there was a cart load of them, are 
of no authority. If they have never been 
controyerted, then it only appears that they 
have not het been judicially diſputed. Hi- 
therto, it is to be feared, it has been too 
much yragili querens illidere dentem, now it 
may be found to be endet ſolido. The regiſter 
of Sir John Fielding's warrants deſerves to 
15 more * with it than the book of 
the 
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to your office for a copy book, your lord- 


ſhips; or at leaſt your ſucceſſors, would not 


hereafter cauſe any perſon to be apprehended 
by a WARRANT that NAMES. NO BODY; 


which of itſclf is an offence. for-which a 


chief juſtice in a former reign has been 
impeached. | 


Txr1s ridiculous talk of precedents is 


ſhocking to the firſt idea of a FREE Go- 
VERNMENT. They ought not to be once 


mentioned. They muſt at the name of Li- | 


RERTY ſhrink back into the gloomy ca- 
verns of tyranny, where ſuch. vulcanian 
thunder bolts only could be forged ; 3 as 


ſpectres retreat to their diſmal ſhades a at the | 


words of a true exorciſm. 


Nar chamber, or the memorials of tyran- 
ny, ate reſorted to as authorities. The 
great ALGERNON SyDNEY, - whoſe valu- 
able blood prepared” the ſoil for rg 


the fancetary of ute's office. Ifthorwas ſent 


Tubes is indesd hardly any - tiki ſo . 
wicked, or unconſtitutional, but a precedent 
may be found for it, if the records of the 


the 
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cuted for high treaſon ; and the overt 
for which he died on a profane ſcaf- 
fold, w was that precious ManuscR1PT found 
in his cloſet, which never had been publiſhed, 

and was not completed ; the hand- writing 
of which was not proved, a fiftieth part 


of it not produced, nor even the tenth 


part of that allowed to be read at the trial. 


But i woboſe reign was this cruel tragedy 


acted? In the BLOOD reign of a Stuart, 
Charles the Second, an unhappy prince, 
who facrificed the lives of the very people 
who called him from exile, to the fury of 


his deſpotiſm, and who fold the honour of 


his crown for a penſion to ſupport his infa- 


mous pleaſures. Who condemned the no- 


ble MART YR of liberty? That arch trai- 
tor of his country, the moſt infamous inſtru- 


ment of regal tyranny, and a very butcher of 


his own ſpecies, Lord Chief Juſtice An 


FRIES of ROTTEN MEMORY. 


Look to the reigns of a glorious W1L- 


LIAM, who 855 reſcued and happily re- 
„„ ſtored, 


dg of the GLoRIOUs REvoLUTION, 
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ftored, and of the 11 L US RIOUS GEORGES, 


who to their immortal honour, have 


built up, this INVALUABLE CoONSTITUTI- 


oN]; PRINCES who have read the value of 


ENGL 15H LiBERTY in the luſtre of the 
crown which 1T placed | upon their heads ; 


PRINCEs who have eſtabliſhed the ſecurity 
of the PRoTEsTANT SUCCEss10N in their 


own auguſt family upon the ſame baſis with 
the EnvieD FREEDOM of THESE Na- 
T1ONS ; the pillars of which are not to be 


ſhaken. 


FRoM. fbeſe reigns can there be produced 
a precedent of legal authority for ſuch a 
SEIZURE OF PAPERS as has happened late- 
ly? Do their days ſo much as furniſh an 


allowed example of the fact to the ſame ex- 


tent? It may be doubted if in the very 
worſt of times, when arbitrary principles 


were riſing to the top of the precipice, from 


which at laſt tyranny fell head- long with its 
own weight, ſuch things were avowedly 
practiſed under the ſbew of authority; what- 


ever meer power, or rather. force, as icregular 


in its acts, as unconſtitutional in its foun- 


dation, might perhaps do, Bux 


U 47m, 


EI.” 


L 19 1 
Bur what was the pretence of this late 
violation of rights ſo ſacred in their nature, 


this invaſion of property, in a critical point, 


which comprehends every valuable intereſt 
a man can have? A perſon is ſuſpected of 


| being the author of a printed paper, which, 


in the judgment of the ſecretaries of ſtate, 
was a ſeditious libel, and the proof of the 
fact is to be ſifted out of his own papers: 
for your lordſhips have ſaid in your 
letter, which is publiſhed, that ſuch of the 
papers ſeized, as tend to make out the guilt 
of the owner are to be kept, and uſed for 


2 Purpoſe. 


THe 9 is moſt inadequate, and muſt 
appear { ſo to every man, who is not beat 
out of his ſenſes by. the jargon of lawyers, 
or confounded in his own ideas with the 
quibbles of legal nonſenſe, 


Ir there is a circumſtance that ean aggra- 
vate the injury, which is in itſelf too great al- 
moſt to be conceived, it is this uſe that is 
to be made of the papers; and nothing 

Ds = can 
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can ſo much add to the AL ARM which the 
practice of SE1zING OF PAPERS muſt give 


to every r man. 


8 a perſon is brought upon his trial 
for any offence, he is not bound, nor will 
any court ſuffer him to give evidence againſt 


himſelf; but by this method, if allowed, 


though a man's tongue is not permitted to 


bear teſtimony againſt him, his thoughts are 


to riſe in judgment, and to be produced as 
witneſſes to prove the charge. A man's 
WeiTixGs lying in his cloſet, vor PUB- 
LISHED, are no more than his thoughts, 
hardly brought forth even in his own ac- 
count, and, to all the reſt of the world, the 
fame as if they yet remained in embrio in 
his breaſt. When ALL a man's PR- 
PERS are ſeized, he is at the mercy of 
his proſecutors. Some may be uſed to prove 
a charge, when others, which are ſuppre/- 


fed, would clearly exculpate him of guilt. It 


was thus in the infamous proceedings which 
robbed that hero of patriotiſm, the great 


STOREY, of his life. Scraps of an unfiniſhed 
 manuſeript 


[ 21 J 
manuſeript were the evidences upon which 
he was condemned, when the reſt of that 
very writing was not produced. "TY 


Tux rack itſelf is hardly a more inhuman 
mode of accuſation, or tyrannical method of 
proof. Both are equally againſt thefirſt lawsof 
nature; and nothing can be more unlike the 
begign ſpirit of c our EN conſtitution. 


I caſes of treaſon papers are ſeized, tho 
even Zhen it is always done with much cir- 
cumſpection, and under many reſtrictions as 
to the uſe to be made of them; but har 
proceeds upon a quite: different principle, 
a principle of ſenſe and reaſon, 


Txrasox, in the general mature of it, 
muſt be the crime of many. It implies 
plots and conſpiracies, which are carrying 
on by correſpondence, and are to be diſco- 
vered by papers. The ſafety of the ſtate, 
. which is ſuperior to every other conſidera- 
_ makes it We to uſe all poſſible 

© © eee 
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means to unmaſk. the machinations of 7rea- 
Jon, that the dreadful effects may be pre- 
vented. Papers therefore may be ſeized, 
andletters intercepted, asarms, ammunition, 
andother warlike ſtores may be ſecured, that 
the ſinews of rebellion may be cut. This 2 
1s the ſole reaſon, and end of ſeizing 9 
papers, in a rreaſonabl caſe, although they 9 
may afterwards be uſed as proofs of ſuch 9 
overt acts of treaſon as they are connected 7 
with, or bear relation to, ſo as to make % 
them be conſidered as a part of the proſecu- = 
tion of the ſame freaſonable purpoſes; yet 3B 
ſurely it cannot be law even in caſes of frea- 1 
ſen, nor (we hope) ever was law, with any IF 
but ſuch a judge as Lord Chief Juſtice Fe- 
Fries, that papers found in a man's cloſet; 
not publiſhed, and unconnected with any 
thing but themſelves, can conſtitute a crithe, ”T 
or be brought as a proof of guilt. 4 


Wuar does however hold in freaſon, 
will not take place in other caſes. There 
is a certain neceſſary rigour and ſeverity” 
in the laws of treaſon, which would 
be cruelty, if extended to other crimes. 

| Many 
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Many things are allowed in the caſe of trea- 
fon, that, if applied to other matters, would 
be more miſchievous in their conſequences 
than the things . were intended to yu 
vent. ; 


IT is treaſon to compaſs or imagine (as it 
is called) or, in plain Engliſh, to contrive or 
intend the death of the king, if it can be 
proved by any overt a&; and it could be 
= no more than Zregſon actually to put the ſo- 
"= vereign to death. It is not howeyer mur- 
YZ der, in foro humano, to intend, or even to at- 
= tempt to kill another man. There is there- 
fore no example to be drawn from what 7s 

or may be done in caſes of treaſon, to any 
other caſe ; and none can be more unſimilar 
to it than Wat of libels, 


PUBLICATION | is eſſential to a libel, and 
7 the criminality 1 is intrinſick in itſelf. The 
XX offence, and the effects of it, both ſtand upon 
XZ the libel alone, unconnected with any other 
thing whatſoever. There is not therefore the 
leaſt colour of anger; or neceſſity, to plead 


for 


1 24 1 
far breaking through any right, or any pri- 


vilege of the ſubject, for the ſake of diſ- | 


covery or prevention, in ſuch a caſe; much 


leſs to trample upon thoſe rights that are the 
moſt ſacred and inviolable, and the conſe- 


quences of injuring them pernicious beyond- 


expreſſion. The evil is great ; the miſchief 
apparent. The utility and good is nothing, 
or ſo inconſiderable, as to be no object at all. 


To the mercy of any government even 


convicts may have ſome claim; the benign- 


ity of ours, guilt itſelf cannot forfeit. Its 
ſuavity, and mildneſs, in proſecutions and 
trials, can be denied, or interrupted to none. 
Suſpicion, or accuſation, do not annul the 
rights of innocence; nor rob the ſubject, 
either of the protection, or favour of the 
laws. The lenity of juſtice is, in England, 


its dignity. Fair trials, and gentle proſecu- 
tions, are the peculiar glory of this country; 
and no man ſhould be deprived of any be- 
nefit, or advantage, his own ſilence, or the 
' ſecrecy of papers not publiſhed, can afford to 
protect him againſt conviction, As he can 

| keep 
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keep his mouth ſhut, ſo his privacies ought 
to be ſacred, and his repoſitories Wen 


Bur if the partitions of a man's 
_ Cloſet, (which is but another boſom, ) are to 
be wantonly broke down, on every flight 
pretence, or trivial occaſion, and what lies 
there locked up in ſecrecy, things that the 
world never faw, and no man has a right 
to look upon, are to be expoſed at the hu- 
mour or malice of every, perhaps trading, 
| juſtice of peace, (for ſo far it goes) let the 
moſt partial determine what muſt be the 
conſequences. There is an END oF LIBER- 
TY, an end of confidence amongſt mankind. 
A ſevere reſtraint is laid upon friendſhip and 
correſpondence, and even upon the freedom 
of thought. In ſhort, a FATAL BLow 1s 
given to the moſt precious and valuablerights 
of mankind; tothefaireſt privileges of ſociety. 
The thing is big with miſchiefs innumerable, 
and inconceivable ; the leaſt of them not to 
be laid in the r with all the danger 
of any libel the moſt ſeditious that can be 
publiſhed, or with any thing leſs than h:gh 

E Treaſon 


individual, be the conſequences what they 
may. If care is taken in that caſe, that no 


ſcarce worthy having any notice taken of 


PARLIAMENT, for the fake of their TR usr, 


their freedom, ſegurity, and independency. 
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treaſon itſelf, which does, and juſtly ought 
to oyercome all rights whatſoever of any 


harm be done which can poſſibly be ayoid- 
ed, nor any unneceſſary hardſhips inflicted, 
it is all that can be e and as much 
as ought to be required. 


1 of ſeizing the papers of 
printers, and publiſhers, are comparatively 


them in a juſt and accurate conſideration of 
this ſubje&. The papers and repoſitories of 
Ever rivate perſon ſtand upon ayerydifferent 
foot; f amongſt zheſe any diſtinction can be 
made, it is due to the caſe of MEMBERS op 


and of the intereſt their conſtituents have in 


On theſe all our valuable rights depend; 
and they cannot be expoſed to-a greater or 
more dangerous INFRINGEMENT than an 
undue SEIZURE of PAPERS. It has al- 
Ways, for this reaſon, been the GREAT 
N OpJEeT 


* 


K 
Os fror of the Housꝝ or Comitons, to 
protect the Members of Nen ern from 


5 ſuch illegal inbaſions. 


"Tay publick may, Perhaps, be + voy 
to have ſome more power over thoſe; who 
are a ſort of ſervantsof the publick than 

over private perſons; and profeſſed 

publiſhers (in the caſe of publications) 
are a fort of publick perſons, Their ſhops 

| and offices, therefore, are in ſome ſenſe, and 

to a limited N the 50 or _=_ pub= 
ler | 


is 


Tusk kind of 1 however; all the 
world knows, are ſoon frightened, and in- 
timidation ſpeedily checks them; Miniſters 
know it; and therefore they uſe it without 
ſcruple, and without mercy; when they think 
fit. How far that is conſiſtent with the 
LIBERTY OF THE PRess, or for the ad- 
N of the Public, is another queſtion. 


Tas authority of a ſecretary of ſtate, — 
even a hint from the office, and much more 
E 2 appte- 
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dicial deciſions of courts of law, i in Ti IMES_ 
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apprehenſions, examinations, and menaces, 
will ſoon conquer theſe poor men's ideas of 
liberty, and make them fond to redeem. 
themſelves. They are very ready to purchaſe 
exemption from a hard, expenſive, and dan- 
gerous proſecution, directed by power and car- 


ried on from the public purſe, at the expence 


of ſubmitting to acts illegal, and oppreſſive, | 
for which a court of law, and an Engliſh | 
jury would give ample redreſs and ſatis- 
faction. No ſtreſs whatever can therefore 
be laid on ſuch inſtan ces, if any can be 


cited; but, at any rate, precedents of 


fact are not at all, or in any caſe, to be 
regarded. LEGAL PRECEDEN rs are thoſe 
whoſe authority ſtands upon trial, and ju- 
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or Liveary, and JosTice. 


Ir. there have. been any examples of an- 
due ſeizure of papers, ſo far from being 
precedents to Juſtify, or even to excuſe the | 
practice, they afford the ſtrongeſt rea- | | 
fon in the world for giving a timely and ef- 


| KeQtual check to it; that it may no longer 
continue 


| [ 29. } | 
continue to be the grief and rt * 18 
ſubject. 


C * — * 
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PRECEDENTS which have the ſbem of au- 
thority, from the ſanction of courts, though 
of arbitrary and unjuſt judges, in times too 
of tyranny and oppreſſion, can only be 
mentioned to be ſcorned, and inveightd' 
againſt, in days of LIBERTY and Jus- 
TICE; or to be ſet up as beacons to 
warn againſt the ſhipwrecks, which the 
rocks and quick-fands of arbitrary power 


? 


have occaſioned, in former 8 ö Ve 


Wh in th 5 4570 PRs of Ekel 
when Jus r ick is adminiſtred with Pux i- 
' TY, care will be had to avoid precedents. 
of ſceming authority, to give to proceedings 
that are arbitrary, and oppreflive, the ap- 
pearance of being gal. It is the more 
neceſſary to do it, becauſe precedents of 
ſuch times will have weight from the 
character of the times. Bad and ille- 
gal precedents of fact cannot be too ſoon, 
nor too ſeverely corrected ; not only for the 

5 honour 


honour of the oli: and the prelent 
ſecurity of the ſubject, but that they may 
not remain to be quoted in ſucceeding, and in 


woörſe times; if ſuch ſhall ever be the curſe 


of this country, except as authorities againſt 


| any attempt to imitate the practices for- 


merlyconde mned, and effectually to prevent 
their g renewed or repeated. i 


0 Eveay True FRIEND or Liver 
therefore will ' anxiouſly defire to ſee this 
queſtion have a fair trial, that he may know 


exactly how the la ſtands, and be fully ap- 


prized of his danger; ſo that all may provide 


againſt it the beſt they can. If on every 


pretence or ſuſpicion of a libel, or of what 


not only a ' ſecretary of ſtate, but the 
loweſt magiſtrate of the peace, may pleaſe. 


to deem one, in which PoLiTICks, PAR- 
TY, PREJuDICE, and RE&ENTMENT, will 
always have a great influence, ove Hovsts, 
and our FxIx NDS Housxs, are to be oN 


at all hours and under all circumſtances 


to every prowling officer of the crown. 
actuated by curioſtty, intereſt, deſign, or re- 


venge, 
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venge, he will be the wiſeſt man that cor- 
reſponds the leaſt with others, and the moſt 
prudent who writes very little, and keeps 
as few papers as he can by him. None but 
a fool in this caſe will have any ſecrets at all 
in his poſſeſſion. 5 

| Tur no ſuch BapGr OF SLAvery 
does yet exiſt in this country, 1s ſtill believed, 
That it never may exiſt will naturally be the 
wiſh of every ENGLISHMAN. The expec- 
tations of LIBERTx are, that if the late 
moſt extraordinary, and, as it is thought, 
unprecedented and illegal ſeigure of papers, 
produces a legal trial, it will be found to 
have been manifeſtly Ad AINSH Law; and 
that all the ſubjects of this kingdom will 
have the ſatisfaction to be aſſured by a judi- 
cial determination, that as their Hovszs 
are their SANCTVUARIEs, their CLostTS 
are the SAN cu SAN crOR PM of that 
Sanctuary. | 


] am, 


Jour Lordſhips, & 


